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THE BAPTIST MEN’S MOVEMENT 


Announces with pleasure the appointment of Edgar T. W. 

Brown, B.A., as Honorary Secretary of the Missionaries 

Literature Association: Donors and Recipients can now address 
their enquiries to him at— 


The Manse, Claremont-road, Cricklewood, London, N.W.2. 


As the Movement prepares for its Jubilee Celebrations in 1967 

—Ministers are reminded of the service to others through 

‘Operation Agri’—and—it is hoped through the newly formed 
B.M.M. Housing Association Ltd. 


Exhort your MEN to have the OUTWARD LOOK. Plan a 

MEN’S WEEK-END in your Church in 1967, encouraging 

them to become PERSONAL EVANGELISTS in their 

VOCATION. B.M.M. exists to help, advise and encourage 
MEN in Christian Outreach. 


Enquiries always welcome at 


93 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. Tel. WELbeck 1482 
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CALL TO PRAYER AND MISSION 


A message to all Baptist Ministers from the Chairman of the Baptist 
Union Evangelism Committee 


Brothers, 

We live in momentous times. Around us a new world is being 
born and all that was once accepted as our way of life, all the 
institutions, attitudes and values that were once revered, are now 
questioned. 

In the ferment of our times, it is not difficult to see dangers and 
evil. But God is also active and moving in sovereign grace and 
judgement. Among the many questionings, there are those which 
are of God and in the turmoil of the times, God also is disturbing 
His Church. It is He who is weaning our souls from trusting in His 
good gifts and will not let us rest until we rest ourselves in Him 
alone. It is He who is causing our faith to fret at the limitations of 
its present forms and has put the longing in our hearts to seek for 
Him afresh in known and unknown ways. 

At the moment we have but little understanding of the things 
for which we are asking. We ask for truth but have not considered 
whether we could bear to know the burden of God in our time. We 
ask for love but we have not stopped to wonder at love’s terrible 
cost. We ask for success and God, in His mercy, has given us failure 
that He might lead us to the deeper and harder blessing He purposes 
for us. 

His greatest blessings often come through disappointments. 
The first disciples asked that Jesus should bring in the Kingdom 
of God. They expected great earthly conquest, power and glory. 
Instead Jesus led them out to heal the sick, to mix with outcasts and 
to preach the Gospel to the poor. 

In like manner, we have prayed for revival and have little 
realised how much we were asking that our churches should be 
successful and our pews full. Instead the Christ is leading us out 
to be the Church of the Servant and has called us afresh to take up 
our cross and follow Him. 

In pondering these things, the Baptist Union Evangelism 
Committee has felt its heart moved to issue, first to our ministers 
and later to our whole people, a Call to prayer and mission. 

Prayer is needed in that our situation is not to be saved by 
our cleverness or even by our good works or generous care and 
goodwill. This situation can be matched only by men whose souls 
have waited upon God and have caught flame there, whose hearts 
have felt His burden and His longings and whose minds have been 
given, by His Spirit, an understanding of His purposes. 

A new spirit of Mission is needed in that we have so much 
looked upon the problems and opportunities of our times as though 
they were academic questions for our interested discussion and 
have thus avoided the cost of simple obedience to the will of God 
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as it is already revealed to us. Our search has been for freedom 
from our problems but not for freedom from ourselves in abandon- 
ment to Christ. Our search in evangelism has been for “special” or 
“successful” methods or short cuts rather than for serious and 
sustained training for the continuous, daily ministry and witness 
of the ordinary church member in all the many and varied involve- 
ments of his life. The further light we seek will be given to us when 
we give faithful obedience in the things to our hand and seek and 
follow the movement of His Spirit in the present moment. 


It is not easy for us to drop our familiar defences and to expose 
ourselves to the costly love of God and the disturbing creative life 
of the Holy Spirit. But all the pointers of our time are that the 
Spirit is moving and taking us afresh to Christ, leading us to new 
aspects of His Person and purpose for our time. 


To be alive and to be a Christian in such a time as this is a 
thing of unspeakable thrill and fearful responsibility. Brothers, we 
offer first to you this Call to Prayer for our whole Denomination 
and affectionately commend you to Him whose grace alone is 
sufficient. 

“O Lord, grant us 

towards ourselves, hearts disciplined as steel 
towards others, hearts of love and compassion 
and towards Thee, O Christ, 
a heart of burning flame.” 
L, R. MISSELBROOK 


THE QUESTION OF AUTHORITY IN THE MINISTRY 
A Psychological Point of View 


A probationer minister writing in New Society said that he 
believed he had ‘not an authority which is earned, but an authority 
which is given. All the qualities and gifts are found in a minister, 
not a layman. Autocracy is the true exercise of leadership’. (New 
Society, January 7th, 1965.) This points to a growing concern— 
a psychological point of view amongst us about the nature of 
authority, and in particular the authority of the minister. 


The article referred to sets forth something of the frustration 
of the ministry and the writer suggested a way out through the 
minister asserting his authority, claiming that as an ordained 
minister he has absolute supremacy over his people. The view seems 
to be that the minister has the right to tell his people what they 
must do and to assume that they will follow like sheep, he gives the 
directions and they will respond without question. Hi 

Now, no doubt this is a theological question. But it is here 
suggested that minister and people must be understood in their 
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psychological as well as their theological relationships. The first and 
last word about this problem may be theological, but somewhere 
in between there must be room for the idea of the minister as 
shepherd of the flock being aware of the emotional relationships 
they have with one another and with him. These relationships we 
attempt to explore with reference to the authority of the minister. 

The relationships between the leader of any group and the 
members of the group are exceedingly complex. In consequence 
it would be quite impossible to provide a set of rules for would-be 
leaders. The relationship between leader and group, in our case the 
minister and the congregation, is a dynamic one and it is most 
important to think much more of his flexibility and sensitivity 
towards people. 

It is recognised that we are emotionally dependent upon one 
another. In human life there is a universal and permanent need to 
love and to be loved, for the support and security which such 
relationships give, for a satisfying place and function in the family 
and in a wider circle. This is not to say that each person should 
be devoid of strength ‘to stand on his own feet’—quite the opposite 
—but it is to say with Buber that ‘life is meeting’. “The real psychic 
drama of human life is the struggle to become an integrated person- 
ality, a mature individual so that the personal life of relationship to 
other persons can be lived; while only in seeking to sustain personal 
relationships can the individual be fulfilled and become a person’. 
(Psychology for Ministers and Social Workers, Guntrip, p. 175). 
That is, of course, a psychological statement. Is it not, also, a 
theological statement? Is not D. M. Baillie, using biblical/theological 
terms and ideas describing the same process when he writes: God’s 
‘eternal purpose was that mankind should be “one body”, with the 
unity of a perfect organism, . . . a free and harmonious fellowship of 
persons united in the love of God. In such a perfect community 
each individual would have the fullest and highest freedom—with- 
out which there can be no true fellowship . . . the true life of person- 
ality is in close fellowship. Moreover, fellowship with God and 
fellowship with men cannot be separated in human life—can hardly 
even be distinguished’. (God was in Christ, p. 203. The whole 
chapter is very relevant). ‘The whole learning process and missionary 
task is about this. 

It has been argued that there are two basic types of group 
functions (Group Dynamics, edit. Cartwright and Zander, p. 496): 
“ (a) the achievement of some specific group goal or (b) the mainten- 
ance or strengthening of the group itself’. Not always can both be 
achieved together with equal success for sometimes the pursuit of 
one hinders the achievement of the other. Sometimes it must be 
admitted that so far as a local congregation is concerned it is not 
clear which, if either, of the group functions is in mind. 

The Apostle Paul seems reasonably clear about the function 
of the Christian congregation. It is the ‘building up of the Body of 
Christ’ and it is to “build itself up in love’ (Ephesians, 4). The Holy 
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Spirit gives gifts to the leaders of the church ‘to equip God’s people 
for work in His service’. In this service there will be ‘the due 
activity of every part’ of the Body; every ‘constitual joint’ will be 
flexed in the task of this new community of Holy Love. In this 
‘building up’ the Apostle surely included all unbelievers who are to 
be gathered into Christ’s recreated humanity, i.e. the new fellowship 
of the Spirit is reaching out beyond itself. 

For the Church, then, it is neither one or other goal of group 
activity but both as part of one whole. The Christian fellowship is a 
therapeutic community, where in love members grow up into Christ. 
But in so far as we think of the ‘maintenance and strengthening’ of 
the group/church itself it is in order to equip it for the ‘work in His 
service’, the channelling of the divine agape into human life beyond 
the group/church. 

But to appreciate the therapeutic ministry of the fellowship of 
believers and the minister’s task it is necessary to go back to the 
early stages of life. The nursery is the first and vital stage for forging 
happy and satisfying relationships and these are deepened and 
strengthened through the progressing stages of family life. We 
cannot over estimate the role of the parents; the security of young 
people is given in a happy balanced home life. The satisfactory 
nature of the earliest relationships with parents, with mother in 
particular, determine to some extent the ability to make good 
relationships with others at the later stages of life, maturity depends 
on the early years, and many immature character traits which 
remain in adult life began in the early years of life through poor 
relationships in the family structure. 

For example, a man who could not hold down a job for more 
than a few months said, ‘I get mad. They tell me what I should do, 
or they criticise me about something and I blow up. Something 
seems to explode inside me and I see red. I tell them where they can 
get off—nobody’s going to boss me around. Then I find myself on 
the street.’ After subsequent interviews with his counsellor it was 
discovered that when he was a small boy he had suffered many 
unkindnesses of his father which he deeply resented. The aggressive 
attitude adopted towards his superiors at work stemmed from the 
character traits of resentment and aggression which he had develop- 
ed towards his father in early years. (Fathers are Parents too, 
English and Foster, p. 74). 

So many reach adult life without becoming mature, unable to 
feel secure, vaguely ill at ease, moving towards other people, yet 
quickly moving away again at the least disturbance. Colloquially 
we say someone has a ‘chip on the shoulder’ or is prickly and so on. 
Some people withdraw from others, are shy, long for personal 
contacts yet are afraid to make them. Others know a general vague 
sense of insecurity and apprehension. Yet others are critical of their 
fellows, irritable, resentful of others successes, hostile and aggressive. 
We cannot of course classify people into two groups—the mature, 
stable, etc., and the insecure, anxious, withdrawn, etc. There is no 
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clear dividing line. Many of us, perhaps most of us, carry with us 
into adult life some of the insecurity, petulance and childishness of 
the nursery. 

Here, then, are the people who have been committed to our 
pastoral care, men and women at different levels of maturity. And in 
this larger family there emerges jealousy of others, resentment at 
being overlooked, seeking the limelight, a deep desire to be appreci- 
ated and publicly thanked and so on. These childhood stresses and 
fears have become embedded into character and find expression in 
adult life. Of course, there are many members of the Christian 
congregation who have grown to advanced levels of maturity; but 
because the church is a caring community and because many need 
security in fellowship and in a substitute father figure, the church 
has at least its quota of the less secure members of the community 
at large. 


The role of the Minister 

The minister may not accept the title ‘Father’, but undoubtedly 
there are those who try to make him fulfil that role. In their 
immature need for dependence they find security in him and in the 
community of which he is the head. So long as he is meeting their 
emotional needs they idolise him. He represents a pillar upon which 
they can lean, an unshakeable foundation for their tottery emotion- 
al structure, a guarantee of a pattern of life which won’t change and 
in which they find security. 

But should he be unable to fulfil all their needs the uncertainty 
and insecurity emerges again. They grow anxious and begin to turn 
against him. They begin to criticise his preaching, his visiting or 
neglect of it, and so on. How are the mighty fallen! 

Such a situation may arise accidentally and all kinds of inci- 
dents may trigger it off. But it may be precipitated. The minister 
may feel the time has come to urge his people to make new moves in 
Christian mission, a visitation campaign, a stewardship scheme, a 
new emphasis in his preaching, etc. Let him beware! Insecure people 
are notoriously conservative and no amount of good logic breaks 
through this kind of emotional blockage. Such changes threaten 
the cherished patterns and traditions which have veiled the in- 
security of the inner life. Two new hymns this month. The world 
is coming to an end! 

The minister walks along a knife-edge, the knife-edge which 
all who seek to exercise leadership must walk. It is not sufficient to 
say ‘autocracy is the true exercise of leadership’. On the one hand 
the minister must seek to lead if he has the vision. Yet, on the other 
hand, he must be keenly aware of how far, and how fast, the flock 
can follow. No psychiatrist can burst open the blocked psyche of his 
patient. No more can the minister ride rough-shod over the sensi- 
tivity of his people. There must be growing points, often points of 
pain for growth is sometimes painful. But it needs the most sensi- 
tive and delicate handling because there is a limit to how much 
pain the soul of man can bear. 


The minister is clearly the king-pin in this situation. He has a 
responsibility to these people. He is their leader, but he cannot 
drive them. First he needs to understand them, and they need to 
know that he is truly sympathetic with their difficulties. If he pre- 
sents himself as one withdrawn, remorselessly pressing on with his 
fine reforms without reference to their emotional disturbance he 
creates yet more dis-ease and consequently more criticism, deeper 
resentment and a general loss of security. On the other hand they 
need encouragement to think clearly and without fear about them- 
selves and their relationships with the community, to be able to face 
courageously new opportunities and experiences. This calls for 
skilful leadership and delicate pastoral counselling. It needs time 
and patience. The minister may have to recognise that there are 
projects which, though highly desirable, must be postponed because 
the community is not yet ready to face them. ‘There is still much 
that I could say to you, but the burden would be too great for you 
now’ (John 16. 12). 


In all this the minister needs to become aware of his own 
emotional stresses and weaknesses. He, too, needs someone on whom 
to lean. Doubtless, for many of us this support is found in ‘mother’ 
church. That is, we are sustained by the affection, encouragement 
and good will of our people. The minister’s strain comes when 
following the vision he believes he has been given, he finds reluctant 
people who become critical people. It becomes a question, not 
merely of how far he can push them, but how far he can push 
himself. Or perhaps, how long can he contain himself and hold a 
vision in his spirit, waiting patiently for the growing moment when 
a reluctant, uncertain congregation will catch the gleam and begin 
to move into the light. Here is the frustration of leadership. 


He will be a happier man if he knows what is happening. If 
not, he too may resort to criticising his people now that his own 
insecurity has been unveiled. The situation may grow worse and get 
out of hand. Of course, he could seek a change of pastorate, but in 
our independent system this is often difficult. ‘Mother’ church is 
for practical purposes the local congregation which is partially 
rejecting him; for all practical purposes the wider fellowship of the 
denomination is able to offer little help, for it has become known, or 
will become known that he has had differences with his present con- 
gregation. “Things are not happy there’ it is rumoured. So he does 
not move pastorates and he labours on—the congregation exposed 
and vulnerable and the minister no less so. His own emotional needs 
together with the structures of denominational life virtually drive 
him out of the pastoral ministry. 


We now seek to understand more clearly the kind of leadership 
which is demanded. Essentially his task is to create the therapeutic 
community and atmosphere in which members can grow out of their 
inhibitions and fears and meet others in love and freedom. We note 


four aspects: 


1. The general attitude and approach of the minister. Obviously 
he has been chosen leader because it is thought that he has some 
power, an ability to influence others. But the nature of this power 
is not easy to define. In ‘Social Dynamics’, quoted earlier, five kinds 
of power are noted (pp. 613 ff). 

(a) Reward power which is dependent upon the leader’s ability to 
give rewards for obedience. 

(b) Coercive power dependent upon the expectation of punishment 
for disobedience. 

Each of these forms of Power are to be found in the Roman 
Catholic church’s promise of rewards and threat of punishment, 
e.g. excommunication. It is interesting to ask how far, if at all, 
they function in the thought and practice of our Baptist churches. 
But we should note immediately that such power if exercised in the 
Christian community is likely to reinforce immaturity and the 
defensive mechanism of its members. 

(c) Legitimate power lies in the principle accepted by all group 
members that the leader has the right to influence them, and that 
they have an obligation to accept his authority. Here, too, members 
are accepting a slavish and therefore immature functioning. 

(d) Expert power is the recognition that the leader has knowledge 
or skill beyond the group and the members accept it from him. Has 
the minister such knowledge and, if so, what is it, and how ought he 
to impart it so that members are not reduced to blackboards on 
which he writes his words of wisdom? 

(e) Referred power is a not very clearly recognised identity with the 
leader. ‘I like him and I will believe as he does and behave as he 
does, etc.’ But again, unless kept within strict limits this power tends 
to hinder individual growth and initiative. 


We have briefly examined these types of power in order to 
show the kind of relationships which exist between Minister and 
people. But if we keep our main task in view—‘the building up of 
the Body . . . in love-—we may decide that none of these elements of 
power come into the functioning of the minister. 

We should take the point, well made by Reuel Howe 
(Herein is Love, p. 15 f) who, in criticising Clericalism, writes that 
it ‘blocks the ministry of the church, because it tends to make lay 
members second class citizens who feel incompetent on matters of 
religion’. Many a Christian man has supported clericalism because 
‘his need grew out of his dependency, timidity, and his fear of as- 
suming responsibility. He needed to exalt the clergy. He wanted to 
be told what to believe and to do; . . . clericalism justified him in 
his need’. 

In the development of human relationships a different kind of 
leadership is needed. It has been well said that ‘perhaps the most 
central characteristic of authentic leadership is the relinquishing of 
the impulse to dominate others’. (Vew Society, March 3rd, 1965, 
Article entitled “Anti-Hospital’, David Cooper). This is important. 
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So long as the minister is authoritarian in his approach to his people, 
they will remain in an immature childish dependence upon him and 
his authority. Their faith will tend to be his not their own. 

Christ’s question to Pilate is one the minister silently asks his 
people, ‘Is this your own idea, or have others suggested it to you?’ 
(John 18. 34). He will feed to them the ideas, the good news of the 
Gospel of God’s Love in Jesus Christ, give them opportunities of 
experiencing it, living it, and so let their faith and living develop. 
And he must be patient, sympathetic and understanding while it 
does. An idea which is rejected one year may be reintroduced 
another (perhaps by the very person who rejected it at first) and 
win the acceptance of all. The minister must bear with this, and 
resist the temptation to say, ‘Well, I told you this last year!’ 

2. This attitude will govern his pastoral counselling work. He 
will know that men and women are accepted by Christ just as they 
are in order that they may grow in Christ. He will accept them too. 
The great spiritual goals of the Christian life are not attained all 
at Once; men must grow towards them and this demands patience. 
God is infinitely patient, and so must the minister be. Privately he 
explores with them their difficulties and hesitancies and encourages 
his people in their spiritual adventure. 

The authoritarian attitude works the other way—as an icy 
blast on a tender plant. Instead of growing towards fullness of 
human stature, a man closes up inside himself, his inner fears and 
insecurity causing him to grow more defensive, and restrictive. 

3. Preaching and teaching become the occasion when the mini- 
ster explores the Truth of God with his people in the sure confidence 
that the Spirit of God is at work enlarging the mind and heart of 
each. It must not be so idealistic that men are driven to despair, nor 
so denunciatory that a man says, ‘I cannot speak to the minister; 
he would not understand my difficulty’. 

There will be authority in the Christian preaching. But does 
this mean a dogmatic authoritarian approach? “The Bible says. . . 
in one way. ‘What does the Bible say?’ in another way. The authori- 
tarian approach tends to suggest “You’ve got to believe this because 
I say so’. Whereas Jesus told stories of man’s common life to illus- 
trate the Kingdom of God and left men to make their own judge- 
ment about it. ‘He that hath ears to hear...” The minister should 
try to resist the role of being the “answer-man”, and find ways of 
sitting down with his congregation that together they search the 
mind of Christ. In this sense preaching is pastoral work for the 
preacher is sensitive of the needs of his people. 

If we enquire further what is the ‘expert’ power of the preacher 
we shall admit that he has been trained and ordained to teach the 
Faith. This he must do. But we need to pursue further the distinc- 
tion made by J. G. Davies (Worship and Mission, p. 56) between 
‘proclamation of the Good News’ and ‘the purveyance of certain 
ideas, . . . the transmission of certain propositions’. The idea of 
preaching as dialogue has been considerably developed in a helpful 
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way in the East Harlem Protestant Parish where the congregation 
in small groups studies the Bible passage for each Sunday and the 
preacher is made aware of group ‘findings’ as he prepares his ser- 
mon. (Congregation in Mission, Webber). The preacher utters the 
Eternal Word made flesh, the revelation of a Person through whom 
the healing grace of God sets us free and builds us up in love. 

4. The minister will encourage a fellowship of people which is 
forward looking, adventuring together under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God. By introducing the experience of the church through 
the ages and by sharing the work of the church today in other 
places, he will seek to help his people to understand what God has 
done, is doing and will do in them. They gain confidence in them- 
selves, in their leader, and above all in the ongoing leadership of the 
Spirit of God. 

In all this the minister cannot compel; there is no room for 
compulsion in the realm of the spirit. He can patiently and skilfully 
present opportunities for development and growth under the direc- 
tion of the spirit of God. 

RONALD A. COWLEY 


THE LOCAL CHURCH AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 


The late Douglas Stewart often used to say that the conversion 
experience of a believer involved turning to Christ as Lord and 
Saviour but also ‘conversion’ to the worshipping company of believy- 
ing people of Christ, the Church. Further than that Christians must 
be ‘converted’ to the world in which their ministry must be exercised 
and learn to understand its problems, rejoice in its variety and 
power, and discover within it the guiding purposes of God. 

Writing of his own play, The Lady’s not for Burning, Christo- 
pher Fry said, ‘I see no reason why I should not treat all the world 
as I see it, a world in which we are all poised on the edge of eternity, 
a world of mystery in which God is anything but a sleeping partner’. 
Writing of the possible theological movements of the next genera- 
tion, Neville Clark has said (Baptist Times 5.8.65) we shall be 
driven into the heart of the world’s turmoil to find God there, and 
in his new and stimulating book, The Roots of Experience, R. C. 
Walton argues that there is in principle no encounter with the 
world which may not hold within itself an encounter with God. 

Consequently, when thinking about citizenship affairs we 
recognise that Christians must participate in the life of the world 
with distinction, serve in the world for the world’s sake and enable 
men and women to be met by Christ wherever they are because 
of their encounter with a quality of life which is transformed and 
transforming. 

In writing of the sense of social responsibility of the churches 
today it is convenient to emphasize three spheres; parliamentary 
action, community service and personal example. 
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_Although pronouncements of individual church leaders on 
social and political affairs have not the same significance as they 
used to have, the churches today have much more effective machin- 
ery for debating contemporary issues and representing the mind 
of Christian people to the Government. Several matters of special 
concern to the churches are before Parliament at the present time. 
The main denominations have, for example, been studying the 
Crathorne Report on Sunday Observance published in December 
1964. It now seems unlikely that the Government will itself intro- 
duce legislation based on the Report and this matter will therefore 
have to be raised as a Private Member’s Bill. Lord Arran’s Bill on 
abortion is before the Lords and will eventually go to the Commons. 
No Parliamentary action has so far been taken on the recom- 
mendations of the Wolfenden Report in 1957 that private homo- 
sexual acts between consenting adults should no longer be criminal 
offences. The Baptist Union Council was divided on this matter 
and in 1960, when the Commons discussed the Report, a motion 
calling on the Government to implement these recommendations 
was defeated by 213 votes to 99. 

At the moment legislation is awaited on drink and driving. 
The Government has accepted in principle that driving with more 
than a certain percentage of alcohol in the blood should constitute 
an offence. Churches have felt that the BMA recommendation that 
the alcohol level should be 80 mgs. per 100 mls. of blood is too high 
and satisfactory methods of testing have still to be further investi- 
gated. Further, such new legislation must be only one of a number 
of measures which must be taken in the light of appalling figures 
for road casualties. The official figures in Great Britain in the first 
six months of 1965, issued by the Minister of Transport, showed an 
increase of 6°4, compared with the corresponding period of 1964. 
That is, 186,362 including 3,721 deaths or roughly 21 a day. 


The National Plan (HMSO 30s.) published last September 
warrants careful study. One matter about which many feel uneasy 
is the decision the Government has undertaken temporarily to slow 
down the rate at which our aid to poorer countries has been increas- 
ing. In recent years our spending in this way has been growing by 
about 10° a year but the National Plan regards this as too much 
while we are heavily in debt ourselves. At the same time the Plan 
envisages an increase in our personal consumption which will 
rise by one fifth by 1970. We have to recognise that part of our 
service as producers, consumers or tax payers rests upon our willing- 
ness to put our personal, group or national interests second in order 
that we may share what we have with others. 

These are just a few rambling areas in which Christian respon- 
sibility today must take its full place in the form of judgment. There 
is a multitude of other concerns: international affairs, housing, 
home and family life, industry, personal conduct as Christian stew- 
ards of ability and possessions; aftercare of offenders, decisions 
about life and death and methods of healing, the influence of mass 
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media of communication through newspapers, broadcasting and 
advertising—the breadth of concern and the complexity of the issues 
involved may seem overwhelming but the opportunities are exciting. 

The following points are worth further thought and discussion: 

1. Those of us who conduct services should perhaps try to relate 
worship and preaching more closely to community life. This is 
obviously more difficult for itinerant ministers and lay preachers 
who are not accustomed to leading the worship of the same congre- 
gation regularly. The question is whether our worship tends to lift us 
out of the ongoing stream of the world’s life or whether it tends 
to send us out into it with new vigour and insight. 

2. Further dialogue between local church congregations and 
professional social workers in the community might be encouraged. 
Here the initiative must lie with the local church by inviting those 
who operate the local welfare services to come to church meetings ~ 
and other organisations to explain their problems and opportunities 
and say frankly ways in which voluntary help is needed and how 
sometimes goodwill without understanding and skill can frustrate 
social casework. The newly formed Institute of Religion and Medi- 
cine, for example, is seeking to deepen confidence and dialogue 
developing between theologians and members of the medical 
profession. 

3. We need to deepen local church fellowship so that it becomes 
not only a caring community serving people in their need, but also 
one which challenges people to be more faithful stewards of their 
strength in terms of money and other material possessions and 
ability of brain and hand. 

4. There is an increasingly wide range of opportunities in pro- 
fessional social work which young people might be challenged to 
consider seriously as a career. Most universities provide basic 
courses of training and in addition there are a number of specialised 
courses in particular branches of social work. The Social Workers, 
HMSO 1s.9d. 1965 edition, is an excellent guide. An exceedingly 
helpful new book surveying the nature and scope of social work 
today is Christians and Social Work (SCM 8s. 6d.) by Kathleen Heas- 
man, who is a lecturer in Social Studies at Queen Elizabeth College, 
London. 

5. Support by prayer and gifts for the BMS, Christian Aid, 
United Nations Association and Feed the Minds Campaign are 
important adjuncts to the Government’s support for the developing 
nations in terms of trade, aid, free loans and gifts and the technical 
assistance of specialist personnel. The BMS can accept qualified 
people on short term engagements particularly as doctors and 
nurses Overseas. There are also openings for young people with 
Voluntary Service Overseas and similar bodies who need agricul- 
turalists, technicians, teachers, administrators and engineers. A 
leaflet about these opportunities may be obtained from the Citizen- 
ship Department. 

6. The development of community service through good- 
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neighbour projects, housing associations and councils of churches 
offers increasing opportunity. Maidstone and District Council of 
Churches has recently sponsored a survey of the town’s social ser- 
vices including provision made for young people, families, the 
elderly, sick and disabled, offenders and potential offenders, housing, 
advice and information services. The report Maidstone, a Closer 
Look is available from the Social Secretary, 36 Woodville Road, 
Maidstone, Kent, at 5s. post free. Local surveys of this kind must 
form the basis for responsible community action. 

The Rev. H. M. Brown, who returned from overseas work a 
few years ago, has been serving as Secretary for Overseas Immi- 
grants in Sheffield and his appointment is an interesting example of 
joint action between the City Council and Council of Churches. 

The British Council of Churches Housing Association, 10 
Eaton Gate, S.W.1, is able to offer advice on the formation of 
housing associations particularly in the London area. Some of our 
churches can perhaps place part of their premises at the disposal 
of local voluntary welfare bodies who need to expand their work. 
In this way a congregation may be drawn further into community 
life. 

Surveying the vastness of human need and the complexity of 
social problems can be a daunting experience but there are a host 
of exciting schemes under way. Perhaps we need to cling to our 
moods of helplessness, frustration and despair lest we ever become 
reconciled to our situation and settle down with it. This would be 


the death of the church for others. 
JOHN HouGH 


MINISTERS’ PRAYERS 


On a recent afternoon of thought and prayer arranged by the 
ministers of our Sale and District Group, I was asked to lead the 
devotions. It occurred to me that others might like to follow the 
same line of thought as we did. 

Our group consists of five churches in our area which, in the 
years between the wars, formed themselves into a small group for 
our mutual help. A pulpit exchange takes place for one service on 
the second Sunday of each month, following a rota. Half-yearly 
group meetings are held to report on the work in each church and 
to discuss it and the possibility of mutual help. The minister, church 
secretary and treasurer of each church are the representatives at 
these meetings. If any church is without a minister, the others ren- 
der help to that one for visitation, funerals or weddings, and bap- 
tisms. We share baptismal gowns. A united service and communion 
is held once a year. A joint effort in a college evening is held on a 
Saturday evening also annually, one church being responsible for 
both in rotation. The college evening produces between £30 to £50 
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with gifts from the churches, beyond their own college Sunday 
collections, and the total is divided in proportion to the colleges from 
which the ministers of the group come. 

We would commend this voluntary grouping for mutual help and 
fellowship to other churches. It has given us a sense of the Body 
and an opportunity to get to know each other’s churches and 
people which has removed the sense of isolation which sometimes 
afflicts us in our work. 


MEDITATION 


To return to our afternoon review of ourselves and our work. 

We began by some short New Testament readings as follows:— 
(1) John 15, 1-11: the vine, the vine-dresser and the branches. The 
only reason for living is to bear fruit. If that is not happening the 
harsh words of the Master are for us—dead branches are no good 
for anything except to be burnt. Some of the words of “Gentle 
Jesus” are terrible if only we were willing to take them realistically. 
(2) Phil. 2. 5-15: the Kenosis; Christ emptied Himself and put on 
the slave’s apron. Principal Wheeler Robinson spoke of similar 
kenosis of the Holy Spirit when He emptied Himself to clothe Him- 
self with us. We limit Him and thwart Him when He would work 
out His purposes in and through us. 
(3) Rom. 12. 9-44: This is a picture of how our lives should be 
lived. Dr Moffatt translates it thus: “Let your love be a real thing 
with a loathing for evil and a bent for what is good. Put affection 
into your love for the brotherhood; be forward to honour one 
another; never let your zeal flag; maintain the spiritual glow; serve 
the Lord; let your hope be a joy to you; be stedfast in trouble, 
attend to prayer, contribute to needy saints, make a practice of 
hospitality. Bless those who make a practice of persecuting you; 
bless them instead of cursing them.” And verse 21: “Do not let evil 
get the better of you: get the better of evil by doing good.” 

These searching words were meditated upon and then we heard 
the words of Jesus to His disciples and through them to us, in John 
14, 12-14. “Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on Me, 
the works that I do shall he do also: and greater works than these 
shall he do; because I go unto my Father. And whatsoever ye shall 
ask in My name, that I will do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son. If ye shall ask anything in my name I will do it.” 


PRAYERS 


We directed our thoughts and prayers first to our lives. 
1 Our Own Lives. 
and we prayed 
For a fresh vision of God’s purpose in our lives. 
For a renewed sense of His call and ordination. 
For a sense of remaining in Him so that His life is filling ours. 
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For the opening of our lives to be flooded with the Holy Spirit. 
So that we can have the renewing of our spirits by the washing 
away from us of:— 

any bitterness or unforgivingness — which is like grit in the 
machinery; 

any envy—which is the occupational disease of the ministry and 
can poison our lives. 

any self-satisfaction and pride—remembering Luke 17, 10 “So 
likewise ye when ye shall have done all those things which are 
commanded you, say, we are unprofitable servants: we have done 
that which was our duty to do.” 

And on the other hand we bring to God:— 

any fears about our adequacy for the work—if God calls us He 
will be our sufficiency. 

any fears of others and any feeling of inferiority. God’s message 
comes through us, and we must banish those fears and that sense 
of inferiority if we are to be His messengers. 

any doubts about the Holy Spirit’s power to change us, and 
others through us. We pray to be forgiven that we so seldom see 
this happen and that we have largely ceased to expect conversions 
from our ministry. We seek to build up His people and leave aside 
the uncommitted. We pray for a renewal in us of that sense of 
urgency in seeking to win others for Christ. 

Il Prayers for Our People. 

We pray for them corporately now, but in our private petitions 
we must pray for them individually giving thanks for their love and 
loyalty and belief in us. 

We should have all their names in a note-book and pray for them 
separately taking a page a week bringing their individual needs and 
situation to God as intercessors. 

Also we should pray for our deacons, 

our Sunday School teachers, 

our helpers in the Women’s work, 

our helpers in the Children’s work, 

in the missionary work, 

and in the general work of our church. 

Especially we must pray for any who annoy and irritate us that 
we may see them as Christ does. 

For the critics of our work or our ideas and for those who oppose 
us. Especially we pray to be delivered from despising those who 
have different theological views from ourselves—or if not despising, 
assuming an attitude of superiority towards them and an unwilling- 
ness to seek to help them in humility. 

For our young people—that they may hear Christ’s call and give 


themselves to His work. ' 
For those young people who have slipped away after making a 


confession of faith. se ; 
For any in special difficulties or in illness or infirmity through 


age. 
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Ill For the World Outside. 


Let us pray that we may never miss opportunities for witness or 
discussion or propaganda for Christ in our own circle or in our 
casual contacts in travel or business matters. 

That we may be able to draw others to Christ. 

For our visiting that we may leave the people with a sense of 
the reality of fellowship with God, not forgetting a word of prayer 
with them usually before we leave. 

For our social contacts and welfare interests that through them 
we may help others to understand the way of Christ. 


IV For Our Homes. 


So often these are neglected because of the many meetings and 
committees we have to attend, and the hours of those meetings, 
so that we hardly see our children or our wives who often have very 
lonely lives. 

For our children that they may be led to dedicate their lives to 
Christ’s service at home or abroad. 

For our homes that they may be easily accessible for our people 
and any needing help and guidance. 

That they may be centres of influence and happiness and witness 
for Christ’s way of life. 

That we may have courage and guidance and deliverance in the 
financial difficulties which arise in our homes, as we cast ourselves 
on the Lord. 

E. B. GREENING 


AN ECUMENICAL CHAPLAINCY FOR CANTERBURY 


WHEN I FIRST CAME to Canterbury an Anglican cleric said to 
me, “A Cathedral is like a great tree—nothing grows under it, 
except perhaps cabbages!” That he was wrong is demonstrated 
by the numbers of ministers and laymen of different Christian 
traditions who now meet regularly to promote united witness and 
service to the city. A consequence of this has been the successful 
Bible Week held at the Baptist Church, which is likely to be repeat- 
ed next year; an approach is being made to all newcomers to 
Canterbury, using a welcome card, and offering friendship and 
help in the name of our Lord; a “Feed the Minds” project to 
provide a book-van for the Congo has just been launched, while 
Christian Aid Week continues to draw Christians together to 
collect and raise money. It will be some time before we prune 
our church programmes sufficiently so as to meet more often and 
grow and serve together as we should. But at least we have made 
a start, and in one respect at least, there has been a remarkable 
achievement: the Ecumenical Chaplaincy Centre. 


When it was seen to be necessary to provide for the spiritual 
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welfare of the newly-founded University of Kent at Canterbury, 
a Committee was quickly set up, with the object of creating a 
single inter-denominational chaplaincy. The Bishop of Dover acted 
as chairman and representatives from the Church of England, the 
Roman Catholics and Free Churches were appointed. It was decided 
to form a joint organization known as “The Chaplaincy”, to 
provide for the spiritual needs of the University. This has simplified 
the relationship with, and negotiations between, the University 
and the various Church authorities. The Master of the first College 
(known as Eliot College) has generously placed two rooms at the 
disposal of the chaplains. It was recognized, however, that though 
the University had been so accommodating, proper premises must 
be found and made suitable for the work of the chaplains. A 
Chapel and/or Chaplaincy Centre could not be provided from 
University funds. The Church of England offered the Church of 
the Holy Cross (near the Westgate Towers) for this purpose. This 
Church was built in the 14th Century and considerable alterations 
had to be completed. There again, there were the usual legal 
formalities involved in making a church a “chapel-at-ease’. Alter- 
native facilities had to be found for the former worshippers, who 
have transferred their allegiance to neighbouring churches, but 
not without a pang of regret! The activities of a University Chap- 
laincy are not confined to worship, and it has been found possible 
to convert the north aisle into a meeting-room, the vestry into 
a kitchen and the back of the nave into offices for the chaplains. 

The money for this operation (at least £4,000) was raised by 
a lay committee, who sent out appeal leaflets to the churches of 
all the major denominations in Kent. The appeal remains open, 
for it will be considerably costly to furnish, light, heat, clean and 
insure the premises. Furthermore, it may be necessary after 5 
years to provide for its conversion back to a Parish Church, if 
that is thought desirable. Clearly by that time, the Chaplaincy 
Centre will not be adequate for the 3,000 students then in residence, 
and there is a site reserved for us ‘on the campus’ for building a 
Centre for this purpose. Meanwhile the Holy Cross Centre will 
cater not only for University students but for the hundreds of 
students in other Canterbury colleges and hospitals. 

Although it has been found possible to create a chaplaincy 
with a marked ecumenical flavour, it is clear that provision must 
be made for both ecumenical and denominational activities. Sunday 
morning ‘celebrations’ by Anglicans and Roman Catholics take 
place in the same chapel. Free Church students are encouraged 
to attend their own local churches, though occasional early morning 
united Free Church communions are being arranged. Each term 
there is at least one service in which all Christians can join. The 
inauguration of the new Centre took place in January, with prayers 
conducted by the Methodist District Chairman and the Abbot 
of Ramsgate, and a sermon preached by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 
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The chaplains are arranging discussion groups and social activi- 
ties, and a students’ chaplaincy committee has been formed, to 
co-ordinate all Christian witness to the University. Denominational 
society representatives, I.V.F. and S.C.M. secretaries serve on this 
committee and a deep fellowship has developed between us. Each 
Saturday, coffee is served for all students, when they can meet 
the chaplains informally, and read various Church periodicals. The 
students are arranging to receive clothing for refugees at the Centre 
this term. The University music society has twice used the Centre 
for performances of classical music. 

Being the Free Church Chaplain to this new and rapidly-growing 
University is an exciting experience. Already there have been 
invitations to meet and talk to students in the Teachers Training 
and Technical Colleges. There is a readiness among students to 
discuss religion, but most of them separate their thought of ‘reli- 
gion’ from that of the Church. They think the Church quite irrele- 
vant and frankly do not wish to approach the faith through the 
medium of the Church. Often they know little about the Church 
and its teaching, and pick up much of their scepticism from modern 
writers who dissociate religion entirely from the Church. Students 
sometimes admit to a feeling of insecurity in the modern world. 
They welcome the removal of misunderstandings about the Christ- 
ian faith. Chaplaincy-sponsored “Meeting-points” have attracted 
a good many non-Christians; some of them remaining till the 
early hours of the morning, deep in discussion with Christian 
students. Speakers and subjects for Trinity Term include Father 
Thomas Corbishley, S.J. (“Towards Christian Unity”) and Dr G. 
R. Beasley-Murray (“Mass Evangelism and the Churches”). | 
believe that a mission to the University would be very effective. 
But it must be preceded by a period in which we can gain the 
confidence of under-graduates, and all Christian societies must 
be seen to be involved in it. 


The Chaplaincy Centre may yet serve a wider purpose—perhaps 
a Samaritan telephone service or a Church and Community Service 
Centre. But these premises are not only functional but symbolic. 
The scheme points the way forward to the sort of ecumenical 
partnership that is possible and the pattern of Christian service in 
the days ahead. There are those who are critical about the use of 
a former Anglican Parish Church for Roman Mass. Others caution 
me about the unwisdom of co-operating with Roman Catholics. 
I can only say that consulting together about the spiritual care 
of students and kneeling for prayers as we do every Thursday 
morning at 9, we have come to accept one another as brothers in 
Christ, and we share a fellowship in Him that overflows the fences 
that divide us. These are days in which we simply cannot afford 
the luxury of working in isolation from, or in competition with, 
each other. Many are disturbed by recent trends towards fellowship 
in worship and co-operation in service. But must Baptists stand 
suspiciously aloof, while other Christians go ahead without our 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
4 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1. 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fraternal. 


Dear Friends, 


“ec 


. a photograph of, say, a cathedral is an objective description, 
whereas a painting of that same building is a subjective interpretation.” 


I once heard the Rev. B. Grey Griffith say that a layman betrays him- 
self as a layman by the extent to which he quotes! Well, I am a layman, and 
now and again I write down for future use a quotation which arrests me. 


This particular quotation, from a series of lectures by Eric Newton on 
Style and Vision, is dated March 1957. These are words which ever since 
have been in my mind and which have surfaced from time to time as I 
have met with some aspect of subjective interpretation. 


“Othello” has always been a favourite with me but my appreciation of 
that play has been immeasurably deepened by Olivier’s interpretation of the 
Moor at the National Theatre. 


Giulini conducting Verdi’s Requiem in St Paul’s Cathedral during the 
City Festival was an occasion to be remembered. 


And so on... 


In my own field I suppose most people would claim (no pun intended) 
that insurance policies are flat and uninteresting. But a little trouble in 
interpretation will give birth to understanding if policies are looked at in 
terms of planned protection. Suggest to your deacons that they should 
consider. their insurance needs in the light of the local situation and then 
ask us to assist in the subjective interpretation of those needs. 


We are as anxious to serve you and your people as we are to expand 
our business. This is our own Insurance Company—use it! 


Yours sincerely, 


Co EP XCOLVAN; 
General Manager 
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distinctive witness and our valued help? And have we nothing to 
learn from ‘catholic-minded’ Christians? And is it not the Holy 
Spirit Who is leading us into this new partnership? This Chap- 
laincy scheme has taught me that we can be ecumenically involved 
and remain true to our evangelical faith and Baptist principles— 
indeed that is what other Christians expect us to be! Meanwhile 
we have a great deal to gain from this encounter, especially in the 
realm of worship and the devotional life. 

R. W. F. ARCHER 


SYSTEMATIC VISITATION 


When it was reported some time ago that the Rev. G. 
Sheriff Johnson had died, there quickly appeared some notices of 
appreciation of his pastoral visitation. In all his pastorates he 
followed the practice of announcing each Sunday in which streets 
or roads he would be visiting during the following week. 


’ Sheriff Johnson was at Hitchin when I was in my teens. His 
method of systematic visitation was frequently commended in my 
home at St. Albans, and knowing then God’s call to the Baptist 
Ministry I vowed that I would follow his pattern. I applied to 
Spurgeon’s College for training, although my late father insisted that 
it should still be called Pastor's College! Perhaps Spurgeon was 
right. Preachers are born, not made. We cannot be taught to preach 
in college, but we can be trained in pastoral work. 


In these days when husbands and wives frequently both go out 
to work, and when the evening is spent ‘“‘watching telly”, pastoral 
visitation has become increasingly difficult. Except in rural areas 
the afternoon visit has largely died out. With so many meetings and 
activities On in our churches each night it is difficult to fit in pastoral 
visits in the evenings. Yet how else can we get to know our people 
and their personal needs, so that our preaching is relevant and 
helpful? Not only must we find the time, we must work out a 
system of regular pastoral visitation. 


In some of my churches I have announced the district in which 
I shall be visiting. This has several advantages. Those not being 
visited know that someone else is! How often is a minister accused 
of doing no visitation. Some critics of the ministry have invented a 
foot-and-mouth disease for ministers: ‘He can’t preach and won’t 
visit”! This announcement of a particular district for visitation also 
prepares people to receive the visiting minister—they are in when 
you call, and time, petrol or bus fares are not wasted on a fruitless 
visit. I have also found that favourite cakes and biscuits have been 
“laid on” in anticipation of my visit! Finally, when such a pastoral 
visit is expected the family are usually there all together, and family 
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worship can be engaged in at the close of the visit. 

In conjunction with the announcement on Sunday of the district 
in which I shall be visiting, I have usually put up a map of the 
town and district in the vestibule of the church, with an arrow 
pointing to the week’s district (the arrow has on it the words, ‘“This 
week’’). Needless to say some districts are bigger than others, or 
there are more members living in some districts than others, and 
so the arrow remains on one district longer than another. 

Recently I have issued all members with a miniature map, 
printed on a card entitled: ‘Pastoral Visitation and Prayer 
Reminder Card’’. This card is used in conjunction with the printed 
list of members and names and addresses. 

As will be seen from the accompanying sketch the visitation 
districts are divided between town and country in my present 
pastorate. A simplified map of the town and surrounding country- 
side has been drawn and the visitation districts are labelled A, B, 
C, and so forth. Arrows are fixed to the maps at the centre where 
the black dots are on the sketch. These arrows are then set each 
Sunday by the members with the map in the church vestibule. I 
alternate a town with a country district and when the arrow is 
indicating a town district (“‘A” for example) the arrow on the 
country map is resting on “Park’’. So when visiting a country 
district (““E” for example) the arrow on the town map is on “‘Park’’. 

On the printed list of members their district is indicated in a 
separate column, thus the membership can pray each week for each 
other, remembering all the As, Bs, Gs, Hs, as the case may be. At 
the mid-week Prayer Meeting, the visitation district is again remem- 
bered in prayer, the Pastor being able to mention specific needs. 

On the card issued to the membership it is clearly stated that 
this system is for systematic visitation of the membership, but cases 
of need, sickness or sorrow, take precedence. Hospital visitation 
takes priority. 

I have usually found that in a church where the membership 
is around the 200 mark every member receives approximately four 
visits a year. Since most members are ill once or twice a year, their 
visits add up to more than the bare minimum of this system. Others 
receive more visits again because they send for the minister or 
invite him and his wife and family for a meal! 

Having ministered at the seaside, in a county town, in the 
Metropolis, and in the country, I can say that the system works 
equally well in any situation. It has to be adapted, of course, and 
as. the years go by I find improvements. Needless to say, I shall 
be glad to hear from any brethren who have adopted a similar 
system and can improve on mine. One of the chief dangers of the 
ministry is to live an undisciplined life. No doctor could possibly 
see his patients without a system of visitation. Each visit he makes 
is recorded on his filing system and treatment is entered on our 
health card. So I have noted down each visit through the years on 
my card index, making notes about sickness, births, deaths, examina- 
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tions passed, and so on. These notes are helpful on subsequent 
visits, and frequently impress the member being visited with the 
excellence of his minister’s memory! Eric W. HAYDEN 


HAY-ON-WYE 


To HEREFORD WORCESTER 
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The following article was recently submitted on behalf of the 
Ministers of the East Midlands Association, Readers of “The 
Fraternal” will appreciate that the article has not been commissioned 
by the B.M.F. in any official capacity, but it is hoped that its contents 
will be fully discussed in local fraternals. 


HAVE YOU GIVEN IT ANY THOUGHT? 


“You never realise just what it can mean until it happens to 
you!” This was said to me the other day by a young couple whose 
newly-acquired home had been broken into whilst they watched 
television. And this is true of far more serious tragedies than that. 

In 1960, a Baptist minister serving a church in Nottingham 
died very suddenly at the early age of 43. He left a widow and three 
young children. The heroism which we have come to ge almost 
for granted in the minister’s wife was an inspiration to those who 
were privileged to share with this family in the bereavement that 
had come so unexpectedly. But there were practical problems to 
which even the greatest courage could supply no answers. With so 
very short a time in the ministry, it had been possible for only the 
most meagre provision to be made for such an emergency; and now 
there was the necessity of obtaining living accommodation and 
providing for the educational needs of the growing family. 

I know now that you can never fully realise just what it means 
until you become personally involved in such a situation. The 
stark reality of the material needs facing this family made it impera- 
tive that something be done. The local church, though not a wealthy 
community, was more than generous; the Baptist Union did what 
was possible; the East Midland Baptist Association appealed to 
every church within its four counties and, as a result, a gift of more 
than £1,500 was made to the family. Our hearts were warmed by 
such practical and generous expressions of concern and fellowship; 
but this is a large Association and many Associations just couldn’t 
do what was done here. In any case, ought we to allow such situa- 
tions to arise without making what provision is possible? 

The churches of the Association made it very evident that they 
wished more adequate provision to be made for the families of the 
ministers who served them. In response to their expressed concern, 
the Association asked Mr E. R. Grief, J.P., to explore the possibili- 
ties of an Insurance Scheme which would, to some extent, provide 
for such circumstances. After Mr Grief had discussed the matter 
with the Phoenix Assurance Company Ltd., definite proposals were 
submitted to all Baptist Fraternals for their comments. 

It was suggested that an Endowment Scheme should be includ- 
ed in addition to benefit in the event of death prior to the normal 
age of retirement. Full details have already been sent to all Fratern- 
als and there is only the opportunity here to outline the Scheme. 
This is a Group Assurance Scheme which would secure for ministers 
age 25 next birthday a maximum benefit of £1,000 payable at age 
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65 or at prior death. To make this scheme as simple as possible the 
benefit for all ministers under 60 years of age on joining would be 
£25 per annum for each completed year of membership on attain- 
ing the age of 65 and, in the event of death prior to the attainment 
of age 65, an amount equal to the endowment sum which would 
have been paid at age 65. For the first forty years the benefit would 
vary considerably according to age at entry, as would the total 
premiums paid. It is estimated that the cost of the scheme could 
be covered by a premium of £20 per annum, £10 payable by the 
minister and £10 by the church. 


Mr Grief’s own comments on this scheme are: “It is obviously 
highly desirable that all ministers join the scheme and, having regard 
to the generous cover provided at what seems to be a reasonable 
cost, I should think that ministers and churches would welcome the 
opportunity of making a provision which many churches and lay- 
men consider to be long overdue.” \ 


In view of our own experience in 1960, this Association wel- 
comed the Scheme as a very practical contribution to Christian 
concern and fellowship and asked the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship 
to seek the support of Baptist Fraternals for it. We would have been 
gratified if the Scheme had found acceptance; we would have been 
delighted if the initiative taken by Mr Grief on our behalf had 
resulted in a better scheme being worked out; but we have been 
surprised and disappointed that the only re-action would seem to be 
indifferer ce. 

Our Ministers’ Conference meeting at Willersley Castle this 
year urged me to seek the courtesy of this space in your pages to 
bring the Scheme, once more, to the notice of Fraternals and to ask 
that, at least, this aspect of our concern for each other be discussed 
and comments sent to the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship. 

“You never realise just what it can mean until it happens to 


you!”” Have you given it any thought? 
ARTHUR H. BONSER 


WHAT SHALL I READ? 


Through the generosity of the Particular Baptist Fund, new books 
are continually being added to the B.M.F. library. And the libra- 
rian would be glad to receive your suggestions and requests, so 
that the best use can be made of this opportunity. The following 
69 titles have been added since the supplementary book-list issued 
in September, 1965. In future it is hoped to print each quarter the 
titles of new books obtained. 

Anderson: There was a Man (Paul Carson). Arnold: Dorothy 
Kerin: Called by Christ to Heal. Baillie: To Whom shall we go? 
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Barry: The Relevance of Christianity. Baxter: The Reformed 
Pastor. Bea: Unity in Freedom. Beasley-Murray: A Commentary 
on Mark Thirteen. Black: Days of my Autumn, Bovet: That they 
may have Life. Bruce: The Spreading Flame (Church History to 
800). Bull: God Holds the Key. Bull: The Sky is Red. Chardin: 
The Appearance of Man, Come: An Introduction to Barth’s Dog- 
matics for Preachers. Crabtree: The Restored Relationship. Crago: 
The Story of F. W. Boreham, Davies: Christian Deviations. 
Dibelius: In the Service of the Lord (Autobiography). Douglas: 
Light in the North (Scottish Covenanters). Duthie: God in His 
World, Elliot: Shadow of the Almighty. 


Farmer: The World and God. Frankl: Man’s Search for Mean- 
ing. Fromm: The Heart of Man. Gilmore: Baptism and Christian 
Unity. Goldman: Readiness for Religion. Gould: Jesus, King most 
Wonderful. Graham: World Aflame. Harton: Doors of Eternity. 
Hilliard: Christianity in Education, Hoekema: The Four Major 


Cults, Jones: Two Ears of Corn (Oxfam). 

Kavanaugh: The Quaker Approach to Contemporary Problems. 
Kelly: The Athanasian Creed. Kung: Justification. Lewis: Philoso- 
phy of Religion (Teach Yourself), Macbeath: The Gift of Wings. 
Manson: The Sayings of Jesus. Manson: The Teaching of Jesus. 
Martin: Healing for You. Mendelssohn: The Forest Calls Back (Dr 
Binder). Moore: The Church reclaims the City. Morgan: The 
Ordeal of Wonder. Newman: The People of the Covenant. Nuttall: 
Richard Baxter. 


Parker: The Morning Star (Dawn of Reformation). Payne: Free 
Churchmen: Unrepentant and Repentant, Peddie: The Forgotten 
Talent. Pollock: Billy Graham. Porteous, Daniel: A Commentary. 
Ramsey: Basic Christian Ethics. Rodgers: The Theology of P. T. 
Forsyth. Russell. The Method and Message of Jewish Apocalyptic. 
Shedd: Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. Sheen: Canon Peter 
Green, Taylor: Forgiveness and Reconciliation. Thielicke: Encoun- 
ter with Spurgeon, Thompson: The Bible and Archaeology. Thorn- 
ton: The Rock and the River. Thurian: Visible Unity and Tradition. 
Tournier: The Whole Person ina Broken World. 


Urch: Be Still my Soul. Varah: The Samaritans. Walker: The 
Growing Storm (Church History, 600 to 1350). Weatherhead: The 
Christian Agnostic. White: An Open Letter to Evangelicals (1 John). 
Williamson: The World of Josephus. Wood: Terrot Reaveley 
Glover. Wood: The Inextinguishable Blaze (18th cent, revival). 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


Calls have been accepted as follows: —C. N. Atkinson, St Annes- 
on-Sea; A. J. Barnard, East Street, Bedminster; Leonard Bayly, 
Mansfield; John Bedford, Brandhall, Birmingham; Barry Blake- 
Lobb, Great Meeting, Ashburton; R. C. Bolton, High Road, Ilford: 
Ronald Clark, Buckingham; John Clarke, Arlington, Bibury; Frank 
Cooke, Purley; K. L. Davies, Bedworth, Nuneaton; C. J. W. Doble, 
Crofton, Orpington; Derek Ford, Broad Street, Ross-on-Wye; Peter 
Garner, Aenon, Burnley; Ralph Gower, Hoole, Chester (part-time); 
J. J. Harwood, Radford Semele Free (Baptist), Warwickshire; Peter 
Hicks, Newark; J. W. Hornsby, Rockingham Road, Kettering: 
George Hughes, Walton-on-Thames (Asst.); F. J. Keightley, Taber- 
nacle, St Albans; Stanley Lane, Stevenage; Noel Lloyd-James, 
Mursley group of churches, Bletchley; D. J. Mansfield, West Bridg- 
ford, Nottingham; Andrew McKie, Chatsworth, West Norwood; 
John Metcalfe, Birch Street and Union, West Gorton, Manchester; 
Stanley Miller, Gorleston-on-Sea; Richard Millington, Castle Street, 
Calne; Ernest Monk, Bethel, Brabourne; C. N. Moss, Queens Road, 
Wimbledon; Donald Nield, Dawes Road, Fulham; C. W. Norrish, 
Victoria Road South, Chelmsford; Edmund Palmer, Stalham, Nor- 
folk; David Potter, Croham Road, South Croydon; Peter Protheroe, 
Stanwell Road, Penarth; Edward Robson, Oakworth and Keighley; 
G. D. Savage, Waterloo, Liverpool; D. C. Sparkes, Perry Rise, 
Forest Hill; Wallace Swift, Yardley Wood, Birmingham; R. G. E. 
Tucker, St Thomas, Exeter; W. R. Turvey, Angle Street, Burnley: 
Colin Vincent, Fakenham; Leslie Wisewell, Aldwick Free Church 
(Baptist), Bognor Regis; Norman Wright, Main Road, Romford. 
And from the Colleges: — 

Bristol: Peter Bradford, Gas Green, Cheltenham. 

Northern: Michael Huck, Rochdale Road, Heywood. 

S. T. Lewis, Glodwick, Oldham. 
Regent's Park: Michael Newell, Park Street and Cottonmill, 
St Albans. 

Spurgeon’s: Michael Bell, Harborne, Birmingham. 

London Bible College: Gordon Turner, Eastgate, Lewes. 

We offer our sincere congratulations on their Golden Wedding 
celebrations to the Rev. and Mrs F. M. Hirst and the Rev. and Mrs 
J. E. L. Logan, rejoicing with them on their long service, and wish 
them every blessing for future days. 

We are sorry to hear that David Harding has resigned from the 
British Sailors’ Society, owing to ill-health. He has our best wishes 
and hopes for the future, with unexpected blessings and joys to 
encourage him. 

We hear that Alfred Bell has been appointed Principal of John 
Groom’s Crippleage; that Arthur Sowerbutts is now Secretary for 
the North-West Area for the Leprosy Mission; and that H. W. 
Trent has been appointed full-time Free Church chaplain to the 
Sheffield No. 2 Group of Hospitals. We offer our felicitations to 
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these brethren on their new appointments, trusting that they will 
be richly blessed as they fulfil their ministries. Ivor Tomlin has taken 
up an educational appointment, and we wish him well in his new 
sphere of service. 

Our warm greetings go to Joseph Sutton who is retiring from his 
pastorate at Windsor; may he find much joy and fulfilment in his 
retirement, with much happy and fruitful service for years to come. 

The following brethren have passed to their reward, and our 
sympathy is offered to their loved ones: — 

Harry L. Bruce held various pastorates, mainly in London and 
the South, from before the First World War until 1938, when he 
moved to Scotland, ministering at Clydebank and Arbroath. The 
later period of his work was at Bratton and Frome. His work will 
be long remembered by those who knew and loved him. 

John M. Dunning ministered from 1916 until 1955, holding pastor- 
ates at Reading, Sandy, Walthamstow, Wealdstone, and Eltham 
Park. A faithful servant of his Lord, his memory inspires gratitude 
and praise. 

Islwyn E. Evans held pastorates at Kensal Rise and Dover before 
accepting an educational appointment. His loss is greatly mourned. 

Isaac Griffiths was at Buckley (Flint) and Pandy and Cwmmera, 
and his death at the age of 85 years, takes from our midst a well- 
loved servant of God. 

T. J. Hawkins faithfully exercised his ministry at Southminster, 
and is gratefully remembered among many. 

H. J. Starling who died at the age of 84 years, ministered mainly 
in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, with the somewhat unusual record 
of two periods in one place, for he served at Rishworth from 1917 to 
1925 and again from 1944 to 1949. His work was greatly valued, 
and his memory is revered. 

A. J. Symonds was a well-loved minister who had shared the 
sufferings of his fellow-men in a very real sense, for he had seen 
service as an army chaplain during the Second World War, and was 
at Tobruk when that city fell. It seemed to be his lot to be in the 
thick of things, and much could be told of his sufferings in the 
desert and his wonderful influence on his colleagues when they 
with him were prisoners of war. His memories of the agony of those 
who suffered as political prisoners under the Nazi regime in Ger- 
many were particularly poignant. His pastorates, at Halifax, Derby, 
and Ryde, endeared him to many folk who found in him a natural 
leader and true friend. 

We also learn with sorrow, but with thankfulness for long and 
obedient service, of the death of Mrs Bran, wife of H. L. Bran, at 
the age of 93 years. Our sympathy goes out to the members of the 
family, and to all those who mourn the passing of such faithful 
servants of God. 

This column (if that is what it can be called) is now under new 
management, and the writer is conscious of the fact that its 
blemishes are probably many in number. He rejoices, therefore in 
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THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


GIFT AND SELF DENIAL 
WEEK 


30 October to 6 November 


with its theme 


God’s Fellow Workers 


(I Cor. 3:9 N.E.B.) 
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93 Gloucester Place, 
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his ability to hide beneath the cloak of anonymity and sincerely 
asks that any errors should be pointed out to the Editor, for 
correction in future editions. 


OVERSEAS NOTES 


Obituary Dr J. E. Ennals, the doyen of South African Baptist 
ministers has died in Port Elizabeth in his 98th year. He gave up 
a pastorate in Salisbury, England in 1912 on urgent medical advice, 
and has lived on to earn the respect of South Africans for his 
pastoral ministries there. Only two or three summers ago he was 
here holidaying at Bournemouth. 

J. W. Fletcher of Tamworth, New South Wales was on the 
Australian ministers’ campaign in Missouri, U.S.A. when he was 
called to Higher Service. Included in his earlier experience was a 
term as B.U. missioner in the outbacks of Queensland. Sincere 
sympathy goes out to Mrs Fletcher from all of us. 

College Staff T. C. Warriner has informed the Queensland 
College that he intends to retire as from the 1966 Assembly. 
Warriner, a Regent’s Park man, has been at Brisbane for 26 years 
and has won the regard of his constituency for his devoted service. 
He is expected to take a trip back to Britain before finally settling 
in retirement in Australia. 

J. N. Jonnson, a former Spurgeon’s man who has held pastorates 
at Johannesburg, Durban and Pietermaritzburg and is now on the 
staff of the university at Pietermaritzburg, has been invited to 
become Principal of the South African Baptist Theological College 
from January next. 

Dr S. J. Mikolaski, remembered at Oxford, has accepted an 
appeal to return to the staff of New Orleans Seminary from 
Ruschlikon. 

Our Link L.S. Johnston having served as our link with N.S.W. 
members for some years, is handing over to David Jones of the 
Book Room in Sydney. Thank you, Johnston for all your help. 

Changes of Pastorate New Zealand, R. L. Fursdon, Mount 
Maunganui. R. Lincoln, Whangaparoa. P. J. Pritchard (son of 
John), Lyall Bay. P. L. Crampton and T. R. Page are retiring after 
years of honourable service. A. G. White has had to pull out on 
account of poor health. From Australia we have news of movement 
of three men whom we remember in our English ministry. P. L. 
Audemard has gone to Highfield Road, East Camberwell, Vic. 
F. H. Kingsbury moves within Tasmania to Sandy Bay and Matthew 
Francis crosses to South Perth, West Australia. C. Stiglingh has 
gone from Zambia to Springs, Transvaal. Sidney Hall thanks 
those overseas members who have written him kind and informative 
letters recently. We value all these personal links and wish we had 
more time to develop this correspondence. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Survival of Death. Paul Beard. Hodder & Stoughton. 25s. 


Here is a book which attempts to sort out the evidence for 
survival offered by unorthodox enquirers of various kinds. The 
author, a member of the Society for Psychical Research, spent many 
years in weighing evidence. He had in mind the need to establish 
whether or not there is a sustained effort by discarnate minds to 
demonstrate the reality of continued existence after death. That 
there is such a thing as telepathy between living persons is beyond 
question, but at present the same cannot be said on the evidence 
examined, in the matter of survival of death. This is not denied, but 
“Not proven”. 

At the risk of being charged with bias against this approach 
to the subject of survival and of communication, I would pin-point 
certain things which Paul Beard says, and leave it to readers to 
look into these matters for themselves. After much discussion on 
communication, Myers is quoted as saying “I am not the mind of 
the medium . . . I can stand aside and impart a fragment of my 
thought to Medium A, another to B, a third to C .. .” The 
Psychical Researcher replies, “You may have shown you can work 
independently, but you may be only the mind of a living person 
doing unconsciously, or with intent to deceive, what you claim 
as a dead person to be doing consciously”. 

Communication is a fragile and finely poised act about which 
we still know little. Sittings contain the three elements of sitter, 
medium, and communicator. Such alignments cannot be perfect. 
Communicators complain of the insensitiveness of the medium’s 
mind, and have little means of knowing how much of what they 
have said has got through. 

On the general question of survival a man may wonder how 
long he can go on “tolerating himself”’. 

And on the question of communication another point is made. 
“The discarnate unanimously declare that the carrying out of both 
personal and impersonal tasks is the responsibility of the living— 
they cannot take over our tasks. They can advise and to some extent 
collaborate, but they recognise the dangers of mischievous discarn- 
- ate interference”—a most important point for Christians to bear 
- in mind. 


HARRY WESTON 


Modern man reads the Old Testament. A. Stephan Hopkinson. 
Hodder and Stoughton, 21s. 

-Here are 94 titles, some strikingly original, on Old Testament 

themes. They at once awaken curiosity and stimulate interest. The 


author says: “These stories are also pictures of real human situa- 
. tions, and human situations tend to repeat themselves.” 
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These articles are brief (average not more than two pages) but 
they fulfil the expectations aroused. Like the bunch of Eshcol 
grapes they are samples of the fruit of the Land and make us want 
more. 

We are glad to overhear Canon Hopkinson reading the Old 
Testament and to catch his comments on the modern world as he 
reads. 

Whatever may be the reasons for the gap between the Church 
and the 20th century we are all eager to know how the gap can be 
bridged. This book is a refreshing contribution to the question. 

The author, by the posts he has held and the variety of his 
interests, is well qualified to speak about our present world; with 
his lively mind, saturated in the pages of the Old Testament, he is 
equally qualified to speak fo this same world. 

With skilful imagination he has picked out the gist of the stories 
and just as sensitively made the application to our time. He gives 
suggestive answers to some aspects of the ‘problem of communica- 
tion’. We are not surprised to find racial relations in the story of 
Nehemiah, but we are brought up against the awful problem of 
road casualties as we read the story of Jehu. Force-fed geese and 
the Shepherd-psalm give an unexpected jolt. 

By this time many will have discovered this book. Teachers 
will find it suggestive in introducing Bible themes; Young Chris- 
tians, tempted to overlook the older Covenant, will discover the 
perennial relevance of the Bible in day-to-day living. 

There are some misprints and mis-spellings—the author has no 
doubt already been infomed of them—they do not seriously 
impair one’s appreciation of the book as a whole. 

I have enjoyed reading the book and shall gratefully commend 
it to others. 

F, F,. PEPPER 


Would You Believe It? 


An examination of some basic Christian beliefs in discussion 
form. Charles Hodgson. Religious Education Press. 5/6d. 

By means of a ficticious T.V. Programme ‘Give an Answer’, the 
author has tried to discuss various doctrinal questions of the 
Christian Faith—Creation, Jesus Christ, His Death, the Holy 
Spirit, and The End. I found the presentation unreal—No Christian 
on T.V. ever seems to get the better of a discussion when there 
are humanists and atheists about! But the material is nevertheless 
good. Perhaps the book would be most useful in a Youth Group or 
Bible Class when, following a tape-recorded “programme” the 
valuable questions for discussion listed at the end of the book 
could be used together with a study of the suggested Biblical 
passage. 


D. S. PAGE 
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God’s People, Malcolm J. C, Calley. Oxford University Press, 35s. 


Here is a unique study of the religious practices of some West 
Indians in Britain. The author is a social anthropologist who has 
made an intensive 2-year study of the Pentecostal sects thriving 
these days among immigrants in Britain. He is not a believer himself, 
and his lack of Christian sympathies is revealed, for example, in 
mild sarcasm (“a reservoir of lost souls” p. 144), and in the use of 
crude terms (“tank” for baptistery, pp. 88 and 125). He is hardly 
fair to Paul’s doctrine of marriage (p. 68) or to the idea of a “chain 
of prayer” (p. 82). Dr Calley succeeded in being accepted among 
the sects for the purpose of this study, and was able to write notes 
(under cover of bible study) and take both recordings and photo- 
graphs while present at Services. He even participated in singing, 
praying, ritual ejaculations, and sometimes preaching. He drew the 
line at stimulating ecstasy and glossolalia! \ 


He deals with the origins of these pentecostal sects, their inter- 
national links, the processes of their formation and fission, together 
with their doctrines, rituals and organisation. He includes chapters 

on their economic problems and their relation to other Christians. 


Dr Calley comes to the same conclusions as Clifford Hill in West 
Indian Migrants and the London Churches, that the sects are a 
stumbling-block to the assimilation of Britain’s West Indian minor- 
ity, yet he feels on the other hand that they form a buffer between 
the immigrant group and a society having unfamiliar values. 


For Ministers working among West Indians, and for others 
likely sooner or later to face the problems that are involved, this 
book can be of help in understanding the religious background of 
a section of these people. It also provides general information 
concerning Pentecostalism, and includes appendices giving examples 
of praying, preaching, singing and “talking with tongues”. 

There is a mistake on p. 124 where Clifford Hill’s (Congregation- 
al) Church is said to be Baptist, and there is an almost complete 
absence of reference to the work being done among West Indians 
by Baptist Churches in various parts of Britain. 

RODNEY COLLINS 


The Comfortable Pew, Pierre Berton, Hodder and Stoughton, 6/-. 


Convinced that the Church can look to the outside for help, the 
leaders of the Anglican Church invited an agnostic journalist to 
express his critical views in print, and so begin a “wide-range 
dialogue”. Pierre Berton’s book is an uncomfortable one to read. 
He spares nobody’s blushes as he lays bare the deficiencies and the 
weak influence of the Church, despite its numerical strength and its 
wealth. He writes of an abdication of leadership in moral and social 
issues; of the Church’s techniques and language belonging to a 
forgotten era, making its message murky. He asks why, if Christians 
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WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 
409, BARKING ROAD, PLAISTOW, LONDON, E.13 
Telephone: ALBert Dock 5065 


My Dear Brother Minister, 


| thought you would like some brief news of the activities of the 
Mission as we rely on folk like you to keep our churches informed. 


Colin Marchant is launching our fellowship on a Mission to Friendship 
in our neighbourhood here at Plaistow. He has seen with great clarity 
the absolute necessity of maintaining a strong church fellowship at the 
heart of the work of the Mission and he is putting in a tremendous amount 
of work to stimulate the church in every possible way. 


The Old Ladies Home in Rest-a-While continues on its quiet Ministry 
of helping old folk in their years of need, and Sister Eileen Mahood and 
her staff are to be congratulated on a fine piece of sustained service. 


The hostel at Marnham House Settlement led by Sister Daphne Pearce 
is a hive of activity. We are absolutely crammed to capacity and we are 
looking into the possibility of increasing our accommodation so that we 
can take a larger number of residents. We have still not finally decided our 
policy regarding the future of the work formerly carried on at Baptist 
International House. The cost of rebuilding this Home is so high that we 
hesitate to embark on it in these troubled times, but we are very conscious 
of the need in this field and we hope to resume this particular form of 
ministry in due course. 


The work of our boys home at Orchard House continues on its diffi- 
cult way. We are now facing the need to replace Fred Beagles when he 
retires in the Autumn of 1967, but meanwhile we are caring for delinquent 
boys and others and we are gratified by the fact that we have proved that 
this is an effective work. 


Ronald Messenger and his wife and family are now living in their new 
house at Greenwoods and this new development has made it possible 
for us to take an increased average number of residents in Greenwoods. 
We have recently put in an entirely new central heating system at a cost 
of over £5,000 but we are sure that in the end this will prove to be a wise 
investment. 


As you know, we rely on our friends to supply us with the necessary 
financial support to enable us to carry out our various ministries. | would 
like to plead with you to try to make sure that your folk know about the 
work of the Mission, both at West Ham and at Stock, in order that they 
may be stimulated to help it on by their prayers and gifts. | would remind 
you that there is a good colour film strip with an accompanying manuscript 
which has been found to be very effective in meetings of various groups, 
and it could be sent free of charge to any group who want to know more 
about what we are doing. 

May God’s blessing be on your own work, and on your own people, 


Yours very sincerely, 


STANLEY TURL, 
Superintendent of the Mission. 
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have the truth, have they failed to communicate it to the New Age? 
He has a biting chapter on the irrelevancy of the modern pulpit, 
with the average minister watering down and obscuring “a message 
that delivered honestly, forthrightly and in simple language could 
electrify his congregation.” In a final chapter he argues that Christi- 
anity, if it is to survive as a meaningful faith and ethic, must rid 
itself of religion’s trappings; he foresees a day when buildings 
cease to exist, but Christian love, at present a force dissipated by 
religion, will be let loose in the world. 

Is the Anglican Church in Canada as black as it is painted in 
this book? A former minister of the Church. told me that Berton 
has lost an opportunity to do some good by overstating his case. 
He makes some false assumptions of what the Church’s task really 
is, and is ignorant of much that the Church is doing. However, 
there is a great deal that we must listen to in this former insider’s 
honest and sincere assessment. There must be another side to the 
case, and we are assured that a reply has been published in Canada. 
It is hoped that it will be published over here, but my guess is that 
it will not enjoy the large circulation of this one. 

R. W. F. ARCHER 


Is Sacrifice Outmoded? Kenneth Slack. S.C.M. Press, 6/-. 


Kenneth Slack writes for those intellectuals who see the principle 
of sacrifice to be at the very heart of Christianity and reject it 
absolutely, because they misunderstand the nature of the sacrificial 
principle. They equate sacrifice with meaningless deprivation, or 
even worse, acquiescence in other people’s suffering. He shows how 
Jesus Christ fought disease and freed men from it in the days of 
his flesh, but accepted pain for himself, and summoned his followers 
to face pain and tribulation. This wasn’t because He regarded pain 
and sacrifice as good in themselves, but because they were to be 
creative of human good and lasting happiness. He writes tellingly: 
“Christian men must not gloat that proud, secular, scientific man 
is always coming a moral cropper, but rather repent that they have 
not succeeded in so showing the creative nature of Christ’s sacrifice 
that men may see it as offering a deliverance and moral renewal 
that will match the potential deliverance from man’s material ills 
that science can offer.” 

He works out the principle of creative sacrifice in three fine 
chapters on racial justice, world poverty and hunger and Christian 
Unity. He concludes by comparing the humanist with the Christian 
ideal and says that the Christian is at one with the humanist in his 
vision of a world of justice and brotherhood. “But the Christian 
is realist enough to know how that between the engine and the 
wheels there is a disastrously slipping clutch . . . the clutch is the 
human will . . . the cross of Christ has a message . . . about the 


‘slipping clutch’. 
ppme R. W. F. ARCHER 
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CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP SUNDAY 


20 NOVEMBER, 1966 


The living of These Days 
A handbook on Christian Citizenship 64pp 
2s. each post free 


A new worship leaflet for use by minister 
and congregation on Citizenship Sunday 


15s. per 100 copies post free 


The Servant Church 
A study outline about the local Church 


by John Freshwater 6d 

Starting at Fifty 
Preparation for retirement 6d 
A Select Bibliography on Citizenship Is 
Visual Aids Catalogue 6d 


Available shortly 


Open to View A study outline on mass communication 
through advertising, broadcasting and the press. Issued jointly 
by the BU Citizenship Department and the Baptist Men’s 
Movement price 6d. (by post 9d.). 


Send for this literature now from the 


Baptist Union Citizenship Department, Baptist Church House, 
4 Southampton Row, London, WC1 
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Group Methods for Christian Leaders, Fred Milson. Religious 
Education Press, 6/6d. net. b 


Fred Milson has compressed much into little space, and his 90 
page book is a mine of information on how and why groups work. 
At times I could hardly see the wood for the trees, especially in the 
chapter on Committees in which the Chairman is expected to 
analyse all the statements made into classes—views, agreements, 
proposals, disagreements, each of which might be friendly, hostile, 
withdrawal remarks, and so on! I find it hard enough keeping track 
of what is being said, without analysing the motive for saying it! 


From chapter six, Mr Milson had my full attention, and no 
minister could study the second half of the book without real 
profit. For those contemplating All-age Sunday School, read the 
chapter on leading discussions. In his conclusion the author says, 
“This book is simply a plea for pastoral efficiency”—it \certainly 
is! May our college students study the first half, and Pastors put 
the second half into practice. 

D. S. PAGE 


The Renewal of Worship by members of the Joint Liturgical 
Group, edited by Ronald C. D. Jasper, Oxford University 
Press, 9s.6d. 


Considering that all of us are regularly involved in leading wor- 
ship this paperback is useful both as an analysis of the theory 
and history of Christian worship and as an impetus towards the 
widening of our present devotional and liturgical horizons. It is 
also an important inter-denominational publication with essays 
by R. D. Whitehorn, R. Aled Davies, J. A. Lamb, J. Huxtable, and 
Rupert E. Davies. The Baptist contribution, as we should expect 
on this subject, is by Stephen F. Winward who writes on his favour- 
ite themes of symbol, ceremonial and sacraments. Referring to the 
worship of a present-day Strict Baptist Chapel, he writes, ““Addres- 
sed exclusively to the mind, and making large demands upon the 
attention, it is not surprising that it makes no appeal to the pro- 
letariat in a television age.” (p. 47). True—but not only of the 
“proletariat” and Strict Baptist Chapels, Mr Winward! I have 
always had one reservation, however, about Mr Winward’s ap- 
proach and that is to understand exactly what he means by “authen- 
tic Christian worship” here (p. 42) and elsewhere. 

G, ABRAHAM-WILLIAMS 
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The Modern Reader’s Guide to the Gospels. William Hamilton 
and Hugh Melinsky. Darton, Longman and Todd. Complete 
edition, hardbound, 42s.; and each gospel separately, in 4 Libra 
paperbacks, 5s. each. 


My own Minister long years ago always impressed upon me the 
first principle of homiletics—“Let the text itself speak to you. What 
does the passage itself say?” 

These commentaries do this. They help in simple, clear and 
economic style to show you what the gospels themselves say. The 
structures of the gospels are revealed and within the framework of 
each are brief and progressive explanations. The great names of 
Hoskyns, Barrett, Temple and Howard are quoted in an intro- 
duction so that within the brief compass of each Guide the essence 
of authoritative works is made available in simple language. The 
Guides can be of immense value not only to the layman, for group 
study and personal devotional reading, but also to Ministers when 
the demands upon time and energy prevent the more exacting 
study which longer Commentaries require. Prof. Hugh Melinsky 
guides us through Matthew and Luke and William Hamilton 
through Mark and John. T. J. Lewss 


Theology of the English Reformers, Philip Edgcumbe Hughes, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 30s. 

Hard-pressed students of sixteenth century English religious 
life and thought have occasionally longed for a lucid introduction 
to the theology of the great leaders. It is not easy to obtain immedi- 
ate access to the writings of men like Tyndale, Latimer, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Jewel, Hooper and others, and if one is unable to read 
what these men actually wrote it is all too easy to be misled by 
some of the highly polemical treatments of this period that are 
available. Of course, Dr Hughes would hardly claim to be com- 
pletely unbiased himself and he makes no secret of his love for and 
loyalty to the Anglican Evangelical tradition. His latest book has 
this excellent merit—he has firmly resisted the temptation to write 
about the theology of the English Reformers and has allowed these 
outstanding leaders of our Protestant tradition to speak for them- 
selves. From an immense variety of sources he has compiled a 
most useful summary of their teaching on a number of theologi- 
cally important and ecumenically relevant themes. There are chap- 
ters on their doctrine of Scripture, Justification, Sanctification 
(with a superb addendum on the rich piety found in the ‘prison 
epistles’ of men like Hooper, John Bradford, Ridley and Latimer), 
Preaching and Worship, Ministry, the Sacraments, and the Church 
and State. Possibly the chapter on ‘Preaching and Worship’ is the 
most stimulating one, but the book is never boring—and com- 
pendiums of this sort often make tedious reading. Anyone who 
really wants to know what these outstanding religious leaders were 
striving to say will find great pleasure in this book. 


RAYMOND BROWN 
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THE PSALMS AND HYMNS TRUST 
publishes the following useful hymn sheets based on 


THE BAPTIST HYMN BOOK 


Sunday School Anniversary 
Sheet 94W (words) 12/- per 100 
Sheet 94M (music) 1/- per copy 


Association Rallies, etc. 25/- per 100 
Carol Sheet (illustrated) 15/- per 100 
Harvest Sheet (illustrated) 15/- per 100 
Missionary Sheet 10/- per, 100 


postage extra 


Sales from The Carey Kingsgate Book Shop, 
6 Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


Use 


THE 
BOYS’ BRIGADE 


in your Church Youth Work 


@ A Boys’ Brigade Company in your Church is 100 per cent Baptist 


@ The Church has full control of membership, appointment of 
officers, religious instruction and finances. 


@ Training courses available for officers. 


Free literature from 


BAPTIST COUNCIL OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 


Abbey House, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 


Titles from our new Autumn List 


MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY THEOGLOGY 
Edited by D. E. Nineham and E. H. Robertson 

Two New Titles. 

MARTIN BUBER Ronald Gregor Smith 6s. 


GABRIEL MARCEL Sam Keen _ 6s. 
Ready October 


LAYMAN?’S THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
Edited by G. R. Beasley-Murray and Robert McAfee Brown 


Two New Titles. 
BARRIERS TO BELIEF Norman F. Langford 6s. 


MAKING ETHICAL DECISIONS Howard Clark Kee 6s. 
Ready September 


CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS LTD., 
6 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


Telephone—HOLborn 1664 & 6628/29 


No longer ‘“Lepers”’ 
NAMES change but NEEDS continue ! 


In order to save sufferers from leprosy from the stigma so 
long associated with the disease of leprosy, The Mission 
to Lepers has changed its name to The Leprosy Mission. 
As a Christian mission, it will continue to serve in the 
treatment, care and rehabilitation of leprosy sufferers 
throughout the world: it will also give attention to the 
problems of leprosy in its research institutions and, above 
all, it will preach the Gospel of redeeming grace by the 
spoken and printed Word and by the example of 
compassionate service. 


{The LEPROSY MISSION ]. 
ormerly THE MISSION to LEPERS --/ 


Lie 
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sbury Square, Londen, Wcio 


Greengate Press Ltd, Saffron Walden, Essex 


